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School librarianship is affected by the widespread challenges affecting schools and 
changing notions of school libraries' relevancy. The purpose ot this study was to ascer¬ 
tain how these societal trends influenced educators' decisions to be school librarians. In 
this second phase of a longitudinal qualitative study, five scluxil library program gradu¬ 
ates were re-engaged tour years after the conclusion of the first phase. Critical event 
narrative analyses of interview transcripts suggested that while their preservice educa¬ 
tion experiences prepared them to embrace school library* and technology leadership, 
some participants chose not to pursue or stay in school librarianship and applied their 
preparation to roles as classroom teachers and scluxil administrators. Many partici¬ 
pants' choices reflected themes found in literature pertaining to situated learning, trans¬ 
fer ot training, transfer of skills, and leadership development. In addition, the powerlul 
presence of teacher acculturation factors and phases of career development affected the 
experiences ot these school library preparation program graduates. 
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S chool librarianship is a beleaguered 
profession. Despite the Amcncan 
Library Association's 2(KJ l ) report dial 
school library stalling had been increas¬ 
ing or stable for the at least a decade, of 
875 school administrators surveyed in 49 
states, 8 l )% reported considering cuts to 
school libraries (Ellcnmn. 2010). In addi¬ 
tion, 5XV.i reported that they were unable 
to save school librarian positions in 2010 
(Ellcrson, 2009) and about 31% more of 
the same group reported that they intended 
to cut sehool librarians in their districts by 
the end of the 2012 (Ellcmin, 2010). Key 
policy battles over school librarian reten¬ 
tion have been fought and won in Wash¬ 
ington, lost in Arizona, and continue in 
numerous other states. With only about 
a quarter of the growing number of char¬ 
ter schooLs including school libraries and 
few of those lihraries staffed with certi¬ 
fied school librarians (Keigher A: timber. 
2009). the professional outlook for many 


school librarians is grim at a time when 
their fostering ot'’information and commu¬ 
nications technology (ICT) processes and 
skills and multiple literacies is increasing¬ 
ly viewed as an essential aspect of quality 
education (Johnson. Smith. Willis. Levine. 
& Hay wood, 2011). 

Still. 62% of public school oflicials re¬ 
ported that they had at least one certified 
school librarian m their district (National 
Center for Education Statistics (NC’ES). 
21 ) 11 ). In many instances, these school 
librarians received their education and 
certification at a Master's degree-granting 
library and mtoimation studies (MLIS) 
program. Forty-eight ALA-accrcditcd LIS 
programs surveyed by the ALA offered 
specializations or certificates in school 
library media. According to rcporLs com¬ 
piled by the Association for Library and 
Information Science Education (ALISE), 
enrolment in these programs is not yet 
changing significantly (Wallace A: Nai- 
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doo. 2010 a. 2010 b). but the professional 
atmosphere of school librarians is chanc¬ 
ing dramatically I American Association of 
School Librarians [AASL). 2011: Davis. 
2009; Farmer. 2011). 

The purpose of this study is to ascertain 
how societal trends influence educators’ 
involvement with school librarianship by 
exploring the role that formal preparation 
played in helping school librarians prepare 
tor this new employment environment. 
Five teachers who had become school li¬ 
brarians participated in an earlier study 
of their internship experiences (Mardis. 
2007a) and four years after the partici¬ 
pants had completed their ML1S degrees 
with school librananship emphases, the 
researcher met with them again to discern 
the extent to which they pained the skills, 
knowledge, and desire they needed to be 
effective school librarians in the current cli¬ 
mate of vital need and diminishing support. 

Literature Review 

Many of the issues relating to entering 
school librananship echo themes found 
in literature pertaining to situated learn¬ 
ing, transfer of training, transfer of skills, 
and leadership development. In addition, 
the powerful presence of acculturation 
into teaching and the phases of career de¬ 
velopment inherent in classroom practice 
underlie the expcncnces of school library 
preparation program graduates. 

Situated Learning 

Mery often, school librarians arc former 
classroom teachers (Mardis. 2007a). Re¬ 
searchers have conducted few studies into 
the components of an effective transition 
from classroom to school library. Extant 
studies touch on transition mainly through 
examinations of the role of the praclicum 
(also known as an internship or field expe¬ 
rience) in preparation. In these studies, re¬ 
searchers concluded that practicums tend¬ 
ed to be brief and unstructured (Vansickle. 
2000 ); focused on unchallenging tasks at 


the expense of leadership preparation (Cal- 
lison. 1995): and scorned by students as 
pointless repetitions of their student teach¬ 
ing experiences (Mardis, 2007b: Shannon. 
2(K)4). Mardis (2007a) conducted a study 
of the praclicum expcncnces of teachers 
who had recently received their school-li¬ 
brary-focused ML IS degrees. An outcome 
of that study was evidence that the imme¬ 
diate impact of the practicum was not that 
it allowed students to master the role of a 
school librarian but that it allowed these 
former teachers to have expcncnces that 
helped them to redefine themselves as 
school librarians. Often, vocational, tech¬ 
nical. or clerical skills made the biggest 
difference to practicum students: they ap¬ 
preciated the opportunity to perform basic 
activities unique to the school librarian 
(c.g.. weeding, cataloguing) and unlike the 
tasks of a classroom teacher. Students who 
did not engage in these entry-level school 
hbranan activities encountered ditlicultv 
desenbing the differences between their 
roles as teachers and their roles and school 
librarians. 

This finding is important because it 
called into question the purpose of the 
practicum for teachers who arc becom¬ 
ing school librarians. l ; or this population, 
the practicum was not about learning to 
teach aspects of information seeking and 
use. These students were very confident 
in their teaching abilities. Rather, their 
field experience was about transforming 
their perspectives as educators focused 
on leading a classroom with a defined 
curriculum and fixed set of students to 
educators focused on leading a school li¬ 
brary that served the entire school’s stu¬ 
dents and learning goals. From this point 
of view, the practicum functioned as an 
essential instance of “situated learning." 
Lave and Wenger (1990) argued that pow¬ 
erful learning is embedded within activity, 
context, and culture of an educational role. 
This learning can be unintentional or de¬ 
liberate. hut is usually both. In their practi¬ 
cum experiences, learners are situated in 
a community of practice in which they 
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become engaged within the school librar¬ 
ian culture and move toward paining deep 
understanding of its expertise and leader¬ 
ship components. An additional benefit of 
situated learning is that it allows learners 
to see the core principles of an activity and 
transfer those experiences to a range of 
contexts. 

Transfer of Training 

In addition to learning how to act like a 
school librarian, preservice education can 
also allow students to learn how to think 
like a school librarian. Counework allows 
students to gain conceptual knowledge 
and the practicum often gives students 
their first chances to apply, or transfer, the 
training they have received to a school li¬ 
brary environment. Preservice education 
ostensibly includes both kinds of activi¬ 
ties to ensure that educators are prepared 
to transfer their prcscrvice training to the 
classroom. 

(irounded in human resources and or¬ 
ganizational studies, the terms “transfer of 
learning'* or “transfer of training*' are in¬ 
terchangeably used to describe the extent 
to which education gained in a particu¬ 
lar preparation or professional develop¬ 
ment program can be applied to its target 
workplace role (Blumc. l ord. Baldwin. 
Huang. 2010). In the instance of this study, 
transfer of training describes preservice 
program graduates' abilities to apply the 
knowledge gained in their practicum ex¬ 
periences to the work of a school librarian. 
A team of researchers led by Ciegcntiirtncr 
(2009) synthesized researchers* main find¬ 
ings and identified seven dimensions that 
influence the transfer of training: 

1. Motivation to transfer training is estab¬ 
lished prior to experiencing training. 
I his dimension suggests that the person 
who gained the skills has to want to use 
them for their intended purposes. In the 
situation examined in this study, this re¬ 
lationship describes the connection be¬ 
tween participant attitudes toward their 


preservice education and their desire 
and/or abilities to apply it to the work 
of a school librarian. Jayasunya and 
C’aputi (ZOOS) indicated that the train¬ 
ing must also link to personal goals of 
the trainees: that is. trainees must want 
to perform the task for which they are 
being prepared. 

2. Prior to training, the clarity of the train¬ 
ing goal influences transfer motivation. 
A bulk of research evidence (c.g- Bell 
A: Ford. 2007; Scaduto. Lindsay. & 
C'hiaburu, ZOOS) has suggested that the 
relationship between pretraining moti¬ 
vation and posttraining performance is 
strung, particularly when the outcome 
of the training supports a pre-existing 
professional goal prior. Trainees must 
desire the role for which they arc being 
prepared. 

3. ^retraining perceptions of the organiza¬ 
tional context in which the training will 
be utilized promotes or hinders transfer. 
Transfer motivation is driven by the 
time, money, and resources an organiza¬ 
tion devotes to creating an environment 
in which a worker's role is appreciated 
and utilized (Latham. 2007). Prior to 
or during the training, the trainee must 
perceive that hc-she will be supported 
in their new role. 

4. The quality and effectiveness of the 
training alVccLs trainee's desire and abili¬ 
ty to transfer Monks (2007a) found that, 
in the prior study, the participants were 
not able fully to grasp many of die con¬ 
cepts of school hbninanship until they 
experienced their practicums. suggesting 
dial effective training must include both 
conceptual and practical components, 
tiagne and Dcci (2005) also emphasized 
dial training must affectively support 
trainees through team building, positive 
feedback from peers and instructors, and 
evidence of accomplishment. 

5. Post-training, individual characteris¬ 
tics such as self-efficacy, commitment 
to the profession, and attitudes toward 
the quality of the training experience 
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relate to transfer. This dimension is 
largely shaped by post-training con¬ 
cepts of efficacy related to positive self- 
perceptions of technology competence, 
training mastery, and performance 
competence influence training transfer 
(Bates & Holton. 2004). Researchers 
tound that affective, content, and utility 
needs motivate trainees to adapt skills 
to their particular work environments 
(Holton. Bates. & Ruona. 2000: Kinvan 
4: Bine hall. 2006). 

6. Post-training, perceptions of workplace 
bamers and enablers to use new skills 
influence transfer. Because time, en¬ 
ergy. and mental energy are needed to 
help transfer (Russ-I* ft. 2002). job char¬ 
acteristics such as workload, autonomy, 
and opponunity to perform have impor¬ 
tant effects on transfer I Bates & Holton. 
20041. Researchers such as Latham 
(2007 ) have noted that the extent to 
which personological factors influence 
perceptions of workplace conditions 
can be challenging to disentangle, al¬ 
though indirect supervisor and peer 
support seem to stand out as important 
aspccLs (Dcclstra. et al.. 2003). 

7. Motivation to transfer is essential for 
the transfer of training. In the six di¬ 
mensions described above, motivation 
to transfer training mediates between 
learning, environmental favorability. 
and behavior change during pretraining, 
training, and posttraining (Noe. 1986). 
In keeping with Victor IT. Vroom’s 
expectancy theory, the motivation that 
results from a combination of the train¬ 
ee’s perceptions of reward, confidence, 
and usefulness of new* skill implemen¬ 
tation Is the single biggest influence on 
whether new skills arc voluntarily used 
subsequent to educational experiences 
(Vroom «& Dcci. 1983). 

Trans fer of Skills 

Related to transfer of training, “trans¬ 
fer of skills” is another concept grounded 


in human resources and organizational 
studies that describes the ability of an 
employee to apply skills gained in or for 
one workplace to a different workplace or 
role. Recently, this concept has spurred 
new* interest and research as workers in 
technology and know ledge industries have 
seen their fields expand (Kwon. 2005). 
In the context of this study, transfer of 
skills pertains to participants’ abilities 
to apply experiences in and preparation 
for school librananship to positions out¬ 
side the school library, such as classroom 
teaching, school administration, or jobs 
outside of education. Likewise, teach¬ 
ers* abilities to use the skills they gained 
in the classroom in another environment 
like the school library are examples of 
skills transfer. 

Transfcrrable skills are commonly 
characterized as gencrahzable to a range 
of situations: critical thinking skills, infor¬ 
mation and technology skills, communi¬ 
cation and presentation skills, and project 
management { Paris. 1994). Lnfonunatcly. 
not just beneficial skills transfer: workers 
can bring counterproductive practices and 
attitudes to new environments, too (Dok- 
ko. Wilt & Rothbard. 2009). 

Teacher Development 

The Concerns Based Adoption Model 
(CBAM) of teacher development illus¬ 
trates the ways teachers progress personal¬ 
ly and professionally through their careen;. 
Fuller (1969). Hall and Hord <1987.2006). 
Fuller and Bown (1975). and Rutherford 
and Hall (1990) described a concems- 
based model for teachers' careers in which 
three stages occur. In their views, the three 
stages can be described as: 

1. Concern for self-image and perceptions 
of competency. T his stage usually oc¬ 
curs in the first few years of an educa¬ 
tor’s career; 

2. Concern for instructional tasks and situ¬ 
ations. This stage takes hold around the 
fifth year of teaching practice, once the 
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educator has established classroom rou¬ 
tines and controls; and 
3. Concern with instructional impact on 
students. This stage, most often begin¬ 
ning between the seventh and the tenth 
year of teaching, reflects a mastery of 
instructional practice and classroom 
management in which the educator is 
comfortable differentiating instruction 
and routinely reflects on student learn¬ 
ing in an effort to enhance outcomes. 

These stages develop along an outward 
trajectory from self to impact. Mardis 
(2007a) found that school librarians’ ca¬ 
reers developed along much the same tra¬ 
jectory and that these phases could even be 
observed in the course of the school librar¬ 
ian preparation. 

However, C BAM is deceptively un¬ 
complicated. Teacher development is in¬ 
fluenced by a range of personal and envi¬ 
ronmental factors that influence not only 
the pace at which educators develop, but 
also their decisions to stay in the profes¬ 
sion and their local schooLs. 

Teachers 'job satisfaction and turnover 
intentions. Job satisfaction is an aspect of 
teachers* career development that should 
not be overlooked. Very often, workers 
seek additional training and education to 
increase their opportunities lo change ca¬ 
reers or change job locations; however, 
some workers seek additional education lo 
enhance their abilities to do jobs or stay 
in places they like. Hoppock (1935, p. 47) 
defined job satisfaction as “any combina¬ 
tion of psychological, physiological, and 
environmental circumstances that causes 
a person truthfully to say, ‘I am satisfied 
with my job V 

Job satisfaction is an intersection of 
personal and environmental factors and 
is a large component of job performance 
(t rade. Chernyshenko, Stark. Dalai, & 
Bashur. 2007). environmental factors 
like economic conditions affecting the 
industry and objective characteristics 
of the job (e g., task repetition, task im¬ 
portance. schedule) arc as important as 


individual reactions to workplace events 
and attitude toward the job in resulting in 
organizational participation, counterpro¬ 
ductive workplace behavior, and/or job 
withdrawal. 

Many of these factors can be seen 
in teacher job satisfaction. Researchers 
(Skaalvik & Skaalvik. 2011) concluded 
that external factors like value conso¬ 
nance. supervisory’ support, relations with 
colleagues, relations with parents, and 
educational policy influenced job satis¬ 
faction and that the perceptions of these 
external characteristics tended to vary 
with teachers* gender, career phase, and 
career status (Liu Si Ramsey, 200K). Just 
as powerful arc personal factors such as 
sclf-eflicacy. autonomy, satisfaction with 
building leadership and school climate, 
time pressure, and student discipline prob¬ 
lems (Klaxscn & Chiu. 2010). Dissatisfac¬ 
tion results in three outcomes: teachers 
either leave the profession, transfer to a 
new area of teaching, or transfer to a new 
school (Boe. Cook. & Sunderland. 200S; 
Borman & Dowling. 200K: Kukla-Accv- 
cdo, 2009). 

Leadership l)eveloptnent 

Beyond honing their practice, some ed¬ 
ucators aspire to leadership roles. Whether 
in formal or informal contexts, potential 
leaders must feel invested in their school 
community (Leithwood. Ricdlingcr. Bau¬ 
er. Jantzi, 2003), confident in their abili¬ 
ties to lead (Caffarclla. 2002: Hall & 1 lord. 

2001 ) . clear about the activities they will be 
performing as leaders (Barnett. 2005). and 
that they will be given the opportunity to 
exercise leadership (Barnett Si O'Mahony, 

2002) . Leadership at all levels in schools 
has been described as an essential condi¬ 
tion of innovation and chance (Adams & 
Jean-Mane. 2011: Rogers. 2003). 

Ihc route to the pnnctpalship usu¬ 
ally involves progress from classroom 
teacher, school libranan. or other peer 
(c.g., guidance counselor) to recognition 
as teacher leader to formal promotion 
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to assistant principal culminating in ap¬ 
pointment as principal. District admin¬ 
istrators rarely lack experience at all of 
these levels (Petersen & Barnett. 2005). 
Teacher leaders tend to assert their po¬ 
sitions based on their commitment to 
and understanding of school and district 
goals as well as challenges faced by those 
tasked with implementing the goals. As¬ 
sistant principals tend to be appointed to 
their roles based their familiarity with the 
school environment and demonstrated 
local effectiveness (llausman. Nebeker. 
McCreary. & Donaldson. 2002). Progress 
to the principalship and district leader¬ 
ship typically involves additional educa¬ 
tion and training, though not necessarily 
in school administration <B|ork A: Kow¬ 
alski. 2005). 

While leadership development is of¬ 
ten sited in formal education programs, 
the transfer of leadership training to ac¬ 
tual leadership effectiveness is unclear 
(Barnett. 2005). largely for the dimen¬ 
sions illustrated in the T ransfer of Train¬ 
ing section of this paper. School librarian 
leadership is a particularly under-studied 
area (Everhart & Mardis. 2011: Johnston, 
in press) with most of the studies relating 
to school librarians* inability to be per¬ 
ceived as leaden despite their preparation 
to exercise these roles (McCracken. 2001: 
Shannon. 2004, 200K). 

Method 

llus study was the second phase of 
a longitudinal study initiated by Mardis 
(2007a). Longitudinal qualitative ap¬ 
proaches are used to explore individuals' 
changing life experiences and life course 
patterns (Coupland & Nussbaum. 1993). 
Of the famous British documentary’ senes 
Up. Berthoud (2000) pointed out 
that qualitative “longitudinal data . . . of¬ 
fers a movie rather than a snapshot*' (p. 
15): since the continuing development of 
the participants was at the center of the 
study’s purpose, a longitudinal approach 
was justified. 


Research Questions 

In this study, the researcher examined 
two questions: 

NOI: How do graduates of a school li¬ 
brary preparation program feel their LIS 
education has affected their professional 
practice? 

N02: What arc the personological. pro¬ 
fessional. and external factors that have 
exerted influence on their career decisions 
since they began working as school librar¬ 
ians? 

Participants 

The five participants participated in 
an earlier study of education for school 
librananship (Mardis. 2007a) and com¬ 
pleted their prescrvice education in 2006 . 

I he researcher contacted them in summer 
2010 and engaged five out of the six origi¬ 
nal participants. The participants were all 
white, female, between 30 and 40 years 
old. and working in suburban or fnngc ur¬ 
ban schools in the same metropolitan area. 

Data Collection 

In July 2010. the researcher conducted 
interviews with participants separately via 
Skypc internet telephony software. The in¬ 
terviews were recorded using the WireTap 
Studio application and the recordings were 
later transcribed by a research assistant 
and reviewed by the researcher. 

Because the goal of the study was to 
gam insight into how each participant had 
changed since graduation, the researcher 
gathered data using questions based on 
Dcrvin's sense-making (2003). The result¬ 
ing scmt-strticlured interview' used the fol¬ 
lowing questions, asked in order, wen:: 

1. W hat are your strongest memories of 
your practicum experience and course- 
work? 

2. W hat has happened in your career since 
your graduated? 
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3. What led up to your decision to follow 
this path? 

4. How do these developments connect 
with your coursework or your practi- 
cum? 

5. W hat emotions or feelings do you have 
about these developments? 

6 . W hat do you see as helps to these de¬ 
velopments? What do you see as hin¬ 
drances? 

7. W hat do you see as your future career 
steps? 

8 . Is there anything else you'd like me to 
know? 

9. If you had a magic wand, what would 
you change? 

Data Analysis 

Once interview transcripts were gener¬ 
ated from recordings, the researcher used 
narrative analysis methods to highlight 
cntical events in the participants* accounts 
of their post-graduation experiences 
(Clondinin. Pushor, & Murruy-Orr. 2007). 
C ntical event narrative was an appropri¬ 
ate choice for the method in this study be¬ 
cause it has been successfully employed in 
educational contexts to better understand 
the effect of temporal conditions, social 
interactions, and spatial influences on par¬ 
ticipants* thoughts, feelings, and behavior 
(Mardis. Rich. A: Hoffman, in press; Web¬ 
ster «& Mertova. 2007). 

Independently, the researcher and an 
assistant read through each transcript 
looking for critical events that led to par¬ 
ticipants* reactions and actions taken 
in their own career. A critical event is a 
point at which the storyteller experiences 
a “change of understanding or worldview 
... in a professional or work-related role'* 
(Webster & Mertova. 2007. pp. 73-74). 
C ntical events can be extrinsic or intnn- 
stc: for educators, intnnsic events tend to 
coincide with entry, mid-level, and late ca¬ 
reer transition points fW'ebstcr & Merto¬ 
va. 2007|. Impressions of events and their 
corresponding themes were compared and 


key passages of the participants’ stones 
were identified. 

Limitations 

Ihe limitations of this study relate 
mainly to the limits of iLs interpretation. 
Because the number of participants was 
small, homogenous, and located in a de¬ 
fined geographic area, one must use care 
in applying the findings of this study. 
W hile compansons with prior published 
research may provide some confirmation 
on interpretation, the conclusions of this 
study arc not nccessanly representative of 
the activities of all school librarian prepa¬ 
ration program graduates. 

Ihe research questions were derived 
and the data were analyzed in a theoreti¬ 
cally neutral atmosphere. However, the 
results of the analyses suggest that the 
identified themes explain the study's find¬ 
ings in a frameworked context and guide 
further exploration. 

Results 

This section includes sclcctkms from in¬ 
terviews with five participants: Anna and 
Haley, now elementary school librarians: 
Chilian, now a middle and high school li¬ 
brarian: Hnn. a high school business teacher 
in training to become an assistant principal: 
and Christy, a high school English teacher. 

Ilaley: Leading f rom Experience 

Alter her young children started school. 
Haley, a former elementary school teach¬ 
er. pursued her MLIS. Upon completing 
her degree. I lalev was hired as a part time 
school librarian in her son's suburban el¬ 
ementary school because that school li¬ 
brarian had taken on district responsibili¬ 
ties and could only work part time. This 
situation was ideal for Haley since, as she 
pointed out: 

It couldn't have worked out better... I 

didn’t feel overwhelmed with carting my 
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cureei u IT again. And I was slopping into 
somothing that was hoi |!iio school llhiar- 
Ion's] sol up ... bul she also was open In 
tilings dial I wanted lo do. She ended up 
nienlonng inc and site was fantastic. 

However, at the end of the school year. 
Haley w r as laid off and found a position in 
a nearby distncL Haley went from work¬ 
ing in a suburban elementary school in 
one of the state's best-funded districts to 
working in an urban district in one of the 
state's most disadvantaged areas. She ex¬ 
perienced a radical departure from what 
she had been used to: 

I got hired al the end uf Augusl and I 
literally started that next week and went 
into a disuster /one li was just crazy and I 
absolutely loved it. Luted the stall', luted 
the principal, because lie was a kind of like 
take charge per son for teachers. And since 
I was coining ui and he was new , ii was 
like ilie two uf us together kind of teamed 
up u linie bit. He was willing to give me 
more money fot more computers and more 
books. Tlicrc was nothing. It was su bad. it 
was so duty, it was liard to even find port 
to hook up lo iltc Internet. I mean it was a 
bad situation. 

Despite these victories and a clear sense 
of need to improve the school library. 
Haley felt the pressure of working in an 
under-resourced envininment: 

It’s amazing. I thought about how close 
tins eninniunity is Ut our community and 
how it is a different tv odd. Most of those 
kids have never been outside of the city, 
have probably not even much been off of 
their stiver Muck It was terribly upsetting, 
upsetting. It would take a special peisun 
to be able lo work in that environment and 
not get just dually burn! ciut. 

After three weeks of immersing herself 
in getting the school's library m service¬ 
able condition, a principal from llalcv’s 
former school district asked her to take 
a technology and computer teaching po¬ 
sition in a middle school near her home. 


Haley worked m this new position for the 
remainder of the school year. 

At the beginning of the next school year. 
Haley became a full time school librarian 
in an elementary school in the same subur¬ 
ban district. She felt that this position al¬ 
lowed her to apply her education and work 
experiences to her job and that both sets of 
experiences have made her effective: 

Sometimes there can be an attitude Tin just 
fiesh out of scliool I know so much’ but ex¬ 
perience is just as valuable a» coming out of 
school, you know. If s amazing how much 
cxpciiencc plays a mlc and I think ttat U 
the same with being a clasKioom teaclxrr as 
well... I love going to work everyday, I 

enjoy the work that I do-The feedback 

that I get from students and teachers, and 
my administrator nukes me even happier 
and more excited to keep plugging away 
and try new tilings. I am very loyal to this 
district I have more confidence and feel 
mom comfortable in w 1 k> I am and w lut 
I do in my district than I ever have in my 
entire life. When the young tcachcis comc 
in I jusx remember being so insevuie ... 

It’s great to settle and be like. % Whoo this is 
what I am doing and it’s awesome!’ 

Of her brief experience in the urban dis¬ 
trict. Haley uses it in the ways she interacts 
with her students in her well-resourced 
suburban school library’. “I just try to get 
kids to understand how lucky they are all 
the time.” 

Gillian: rinding Her Place and Voice 

Chilian had been a middle school so¬ 
cial studies teacher in a rural district for 
about five yeans when she graduated with 
her MLIS. The school year after gradua¬ 
tion. (illban became the school librarian in 
her school. However, the school librarian 
position was cut to pan time and Gillian 
was assigned to also teach two social stud¬ 
ies classes and a computer class. The next 
school year. Gillian was full time school 
librarian, but split between the high school 
and the middle school. 
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Although she had always been compli¬ 
ant with district policies. Gillian's school 
librarian preparation gave her an advocacy 
mission. First, she took her concerns about 
splitting her time between the classroom 
and school library to the school board. Her 
concerns resulted in her being returned 
to a full time school librarian role. Then, 
when her time was split between two 
schools. Gillian took her concerns to the 
middle school principal and defended her 
position when he indilVercntly suggested 
that the high school would be fine with a 
library paraprofcssional: 

Me said, ‘Oh well, middle school is not go¬ 
ing to really see any changes because the 
high school is hiring a parapro.' And I had 
to explain to him. ‘You know, I am olVend- 
ed by that remark that y ou’re saying iliat 
this paiapro can do my job when I have a 
Master's degree. I may actually need to be 
over there [the high school) more because 
there isn’t even a good inventoiy of the 
collection or the AV equipment.’ Before. I 
liad actually been more worried about the 
high school principal because he hadn't 
been winking with the school libiarian and 
now he’s going to liave a parapro. But it 
was my |middle school) principal who was 
like ‘Oh well, what’s the big deal!' 

Having found her voice and purpose 
through school librurianship. Gillian found 
her place as an educator. Her job satisfac¬ 
tion was a mainstay in light on the external 
factors affecting her district: 

There were times when I was teaching sub¬ 
jects that 1 didn't eare for and age groups 
that I didn’t really click with. Wien I was 
in live media center, it was almost immedi¬ 
ate 1 finally found exactly what it was that 
I was supposed to be doing. It got so that 
hour or two when I was off in my class¬ 
room. my brain w ould still lie ticking aw ay 
at all these other tilings that I needed lo gel 
done in the media center and I couldn't do 
them because I was kind of trapped in my 
classroom. 

Gillian was carcfiil to credit the excel¬ 


lent structures she inherited in the middle 
school library in making her transition to 
school librarianship positive despite the 
sizable legacy she inherited: 

The lady who iclircd was a real dynamo 
She made il [the school library) into the 
real hub of the building und was just so 
involved and did so much stuff for the stall 
and for the building. When slic i clu ed, 
people knew me but they didn't ically 
know whether I was going to be aide to 
step into tliat role. And I think some people 
ically expected me to fail at that expected 
it to kind of be a downturn when I went in 
there. And shutlly after school started und 
I'm still doing all tlicsc oilier tilings and I 
was just getting Ions of compliments about 
how well I was doing the job und people 
were saying you know. it was like seam¬ 
less I just took over for her and luckily she 
had a system set up already tliat was really 
easy for me to siep right into was success¬ 
ful. I didn't have to recreate anything und I 
just enjoyed what I was doing and getting 
the compliments and reinforcement from 
the administrators und teachers tliat ‘Wow 
you're really doing a gieal job in here.' 

Anna: keeping Her Options Open 

Anna was a mid-carccr second grade 
teacher who had been leaching for about 
eight years on the fringe of a city. Her 
positive altitude, leaching and technology 
capabilities, and high regard from her col¬ 
leagues made a teacher leader Her intent 
had always been lo be a school librarian 
only if she cuuld stay in her district After 
graduation, she achieved this goal: 

You arc trying to jay in because you’re 
building equity you’re moving up the 
steps. You know how the districts run even 
down to how the library circulation desk 
works. I would have to Icurn that all again 
if I had to go to another distiict... [T|hat 
is just another layer of having to rc-learn 
something else on top of being in a new 
position. 
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Still. Anna initially greeted her move to 
the school library with reluctance: 

I tv as at the same school for ihc last six 
years so I was a huge pan of the com¬ 
munity ai my old school. I mn a hunch of 
programs and I was pan of ev erything like 
after school programs. When you move to 
a new school, other teachers already I lave 
their lingers in all the clubs and evciything 
they want to do so you are feeling like the 
new kid on the block—like a hand new 
teacher again.... I think I was getting 
comfortable staying in live 2 nd grade class¬ 
room ... I think hud I even been offered a 
media position. I might not have taken it. 

However, due to school district budget 
cuLs. Anna had to make a choice between 
taking a school library position in a differ¬ 
ent school or being laid off: 

I got a phono call the day before school 
started saying that 1 was being involun¬ 
tarily tiunsferred into the media eenter 
in another building. I had to pack up my 
whole classroom over Labor Day weekend 
and start school the next day. It was very 
crazy. The way it happened was not my 
choice just because I had no time to go in 
and assess the library and almost no time 
to pack my stuff. But at the same time pait 
of me feels no that hav ing been through a 
year of it. I needed to be pushed into that 
position. 

Once in the position. Anna was mainly 
concerned about being accepted by her 
new school community and making a 
good professional impression upon them. 

I was going 10 miss die relationships with 
the kids and families ilia! I already had. 

... The school 1 wui being vent to was 
known for nut being a very friendly vchnoL 
Ironically, u was the school I w ent to fur 
elementary school and the media special¬ 
ist (school librarian] tlut rciircd was my 
media specialist so I knew a lot hadn't 
changed. I knew it was going to be a huge 
undertaking- In one way, il was good he 
didn't teally do a whole lot because no 


matter what I did they weie going tu be 
happy. At the same tunc, you want lo go 
into something and do it right. It’s easier if 
somebody has already established some- 
tiling and yuu can go in and Lind of tweak 
it to the way you want it. I had to revamp 
everything. So, I put u lot of piessure on 
myself for dial. 

With the process of making the school 
library her own underway, Anna consid¬ 
ered the extent to which she was able lo 
feel ownership over her improved envi¬ 
ronment 

I would piobubly go back there (tier 
previous school] if she (live current school 
libraiian] does retire after this year because 
lo me, tliat is my home. Bui if she doesn't 
retire for another yeur. then I would 
consider this kind of my new home and 
I would stick it out because I definitely, 
absolutely, one hundred percent feel like 
the media eenter is mine. I’ve completely 
rearranged everything... even down to the 
way it looks and tire way I run it. it is mine. 

I have a completely flexible schedule with 
students coming down to chock out books 
whenever they want and they definitely 
didn't have that before. 

Anna also credits her ability to transfer 
skills from the classroom to the school li¬ 
brary to her successful transition: 

I was able to implement something I had 
u^cd to teaching reading and kind of tweak 
it. My other experience helped me jump 
right into the teaching aspect... now hav¬ 
ing met several media specialists in any 
district who didn't come from the class¬ 
room. they arc much more seated of teach¬ 
ing K-5 than I am... they’ve been doing 
this for several years and they still don’t 
teach as much as they could be or should 
be. And they say they are just not used 
to teaching licit many kids and that many 
different grade levels and for me 1 felt like 
I was able to jump in because I had the 
teaching experience. I was uble to jump in. 
adapt any lesson, change anything, work 
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with it even just dnsvn to elasaoum man¬ 
agement Nothing really shook me 

Anna credits the support she had from 
her pmcticum mentor to mastering the li¬ 
brary administration aspects of her new 
role. As peers now, Anna and this school 
librarian were able to trade advice and pro¬ 
vide professional support. 

During my pmcticum, she allowed me 
complete cunc blanche to make a list what 
I thought would be good for her libraiy 
and then she sat and talked to me about 
it before she put in the order. That was 
huge because I actually got to do that three 
limes this year because my libraiy was 
so deficient. Our average collection age 
was 1979! Site helped me get extra money 
fium the district and since she had already 
taught me the ordering process, it helped 
a lot. It's good collaborating, you know, 
partner ship. 

Anna also worked closely with another 
new school lihrartan, also a graduate of 
her MLIS program. In her fellow school 
librarians. Anna found a community inac¬ 
cessible to her w hen she was in the class¬ 
room and one that sustained her through 
her transition to a new school. 

C’ontident in both her ability to call upon 
her classroom leaching skills and ability to 
run a school library. Anna felt empowered 
to choose the right educator circumstances 
for her 

I cun definitely see me wanting to go back 
iiiui the classroom but once again it's a 
tough tiling because you don’t want to just 
lump dop when tilings get tough. In the 
school library, more tilings like budgci 
cuts and ledi support just get piled on top 
of you and so part of my uritation and 
fiusuution with die district could make 
me want to go buck to the classroom. I 
feci like within the classroom being in 
eliargo of 24 students I felt like that was 
more of my own. The freedom to do what 
I wanted within dial classroom and having 
just those kids lo build thut icbiumslup 
with in u wuy was easier und I'm not one 


to look for easy. The workload was dif¬ 
ferent absolutely I would have to say in 
certain respects being in the classroom is a 
lot more work but just the ease of know¬ 
ing that it was nune. there is noi the tnpul 
from the outside sources. You’re not being 
drugged in 40 million directions to try to 
fix everyone's needs. I'd say it's a little bit 
enticing to go back into the classioom. 

Anna credits her MLIS cuursewcirfc in 
making her a better teacher 

I could I can go online now and look at 
some of die databases we learned about 
and pull out articles to back up why I'm 
teaching what I'm teaching and I don't 
think I could have done that us easily be¬ 
fore ... 1 feel like I have a wider know I- 
edge of where to look for things where to 
find things. Also the w hole collaboration 
with die teachers ... I’ve always known 
that collaboration is key is important, 
but learning how to have it with teachers 
ev en though I was a classroom teacher is 
wow, it's pretty hard. It’s pretty haid to do 
because you get so many teachers that are 
set in their ways of how Ui do things and 
you come in with a new ideu can be really 
lough... u» work w ith different pcison- 
alities and how basically you’re working 
relmionships und how you work with your 
administrator lou. 1 don’t know it just feels 
like die dynamics are just so much dilfer- 
cnl when you ure in the media center I 
felt prepured for dial. 

Christy: Becoming a Teacher Leader 
and Collaborator 

Christy pursued her MLIS in order lo 
move to a higher level on the salary scale. 
During her school library preparation. 
Christy was the head of the Lnglish de¬ 
partment at her high school. As a result of 
what she was learning in her school hbrar- 
tanship classes, Christy began to include 
the school's librarian in more of the Eng¬ 
lish department's planning and instruction 
and saw the benefits of that close collabo¬ 
ration. Because her intention had never 
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been to become a school librarian. Christy 
looked on her preparation experience as a 
way to improve her own teaching and have 
a better undemanding of how she could 
work with her school librarian. 

Although she gained appreciation for 
the work of the school librarian. Christy's 
preparation and positive experiences did 
not make her want to become a school li¬ 
brarian: 

At this poim fed like I don't really fed 
qualified. I don't ically fed like I gut 
enough experience to really make me know 
what I am doing. That w as true for me 
when I went into the classroom, you know 
you don't really get enough experience and 
you get tlirown into the classroom initially. 
But I guess a big pan of roe doesn't really 
want to do that again and I think I w ould 
really have lo learn more about technology 
if I was going to do tliat right. 

However, her lack of hands-on experi¬ 
ence as a school librarian began during her 
preparation: 

I think partly it was just my experience and 
I think my mentor realized that I wasn't 
really dial interested into going into school 
libraiianship so she kind of just let me do 
a bunch of things on my own. So I didn't 
really fed like I Itad this experience with 
ihai like a lot of it. I created units for her 
English tcachcnt and she wanted roe to 
create units to show them how they could 
leach information literacy w ith the books 
they give out so a lot of that is what I did 
and that helped me as a teacher but I don't 
think it helped roe a w hole lot as a media 
specialist. 

However. Christy admiLs that had she 
been willing to do her practicum in a dif¬ 
ferent school, she may have been more in¬ 
spired to become a school librarian: 

I think it was George. He was the media 
specialist and he taught classes. He was the 
one person that really inspired me when 
I took his classes and we actually talked 
about what he did that made roe think well 


now this could lie a replacement for what 
I fed as a teacher so I suppose if I had had 
someone like dial as my mentor then I inav 
lease been more inspired to becoming a 
specialist. 

Regardless of whether she sees herself 
as a school librarian. Christy is likely lo 
stay in her position due to the uncertainty 
related to moving and her security in her 
current position: 

I have been here 7 years and urn pretty 
established. I would not leave tltc district 
because then I’d stun over again and inosi 
likely I would gel eui and we just laid ulf 
50 employees. It's nol a good time for the 
job Now if 1 lucked into media specialist 
positions in my district. I still dunk are a 
bit of a problem because we hav e talked 
about culling and so I'm ulwuys looking u 
die possibility of taking a media specialist 
position and tlieii die next year lose n and I 
would be sluek in whatever classroom was 
open. 

Erin: On the Path to the Prinapalship 

Erin was laic in her Hrst decade of leach¬ 
ing technical and career skills in a high 
school on the fringe of the city. A sponsor 
of student clubs and extracurricular activi¬ 
ties. Enn is teacher leader. She was initial¬ 
ly attracted to school hbrarianshtp for the 
marketing and management aspects of this 
job. Enn saw school library preparation as 
a place to apply the program administra¬ 
tion skills she taught in her classes lo new 
contexts: 

I've definitely documenting all that stuff 
now bused on their (school administration] 
request and that reminds me of woiking 
in die [school library] practicum a lot and 
how...we have to show where our money 
is going and just really advertise our stuff 
[career and technical education]. We 
definitely get our program out tliere by 
advertisement and dial reminds me a lot 
how school librarians basically eater to the 
kids now however they need us. We try to 
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accommodate ilicm so lhal ihcy have noth¬ 
ing hul good things to say about us. know, 
if anyone should ask! 

Her school librarian preparation also af¬ 
fected Iter teaching, linn also was able to 
encourage Iter students to be more ethical 
information consumers and produce high¬ 
er quality writing assignments: 

There is no plagiarizing going on in my 
cbssioom basically. They have to use au¬ 
thoritative sources. They have to document 
all of their sources; dial's veiy important 
to me now...And 1 don't think I would 
ever have done that before. I would have 
taken that stufT I w ould have just been like 
’As long as you urc using technology kids, 
whatever!' But I am definitely pickier now 
about the sources that I want them to use 
because in college they’ll need to know 
how. 

Even her planning process has been 
transformed by what she learned in her 
school library preparation: 

When I put my lesson plans together. I'm 
basically woiking backwards like this is 
what I want the kids to team and then this 
is how they arc going to basically get it. 
which, in turn, is probably going to be 
easier for them. I think their projects are 
coming out better and their papers are 
coming out better. Everything is more or 
less how I w ant it to lie now instead of 
them trying to incoiporate what they have 
learned in English classes. I hope what 
they rake from my class and use it in their 
English classes. 

In addition to improving her teaching. 
Erin's school librarian prcparatmn height¬ 
ened her awareness of how a school librar¬ 
ian should be supporting her teacher. She 
also used what she learned in her course- 
work to attempt to improve the library in 
her school: 

Our media specialist is just there pussing 
tunc He really isn't advertising the media 
center or getting new ideas out tliere Hi us. 
He was letting his students use Wikipedia 


Hi find iiifiiiiiialiiin fur one uf the projects 
that lie was doing and 1 said to him, ‘You 
can use (periodical databases|.‘ and 1 
showed him how they ore so much mure 
reliable than Wikipedia. He jus! lets n be 
a free for all. He's jusi sirring there when 
someone else could be doing a much bet¬ 
ter job. He does a copy service fur us but 
that’s really about it. doesn't tell us what 
new books arc in the media center or w lut 
like v ideos he has for us to use. 

Moving into school administration was 
always a goal of Erin's and she saw school 
librarian preparation as an important as¬ 
pect of learning about every pan of the 
school: 

I did the school library degree because I 
warned to learn abuut the library because 
I knew nothing about it. Then, the op¬ 
portunity presented itself for this Ed.S. 
certification and be an assistant pnncipal. 

I'm glad I took the load that I did. I’m glad 
I did the Muster's in library media because 
I definitely know wlul the school library 
should be. If I ever become a principal I 
know how I warn the media center to look 
arid what that person should be doing. 

Discussion 

Analysis of the interviews resulted in 
the emergence of three themes that re¬ 
flect transfer of leaching, transfer of skill, 
situated learning, and teacher career de¬ 
velopment These thanes provide insight 
on the study's research questions and 
suggest a framework that can be used for 
further exploration of school librarian de¬ 
velopment 

Theme I. Transferring Teaching: 
Becoming a School Librarian 

All of the participants mentioned that 
the situated learning they received in 
their education influenced their views of 
school lihrananship. For Anna, her men¬ 
tor provided her not only with an excellent 
practicunt but also with community as she 
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transitioned to a new school. Both Gillian 
and Haley experienced situated learning 
in less formal fashions by inheriting func¬ 
tional school libraries with policies and 
procedures in place that they needed only 
to continue and adjust to their personal 
styles. Still, they credited their course- 
work with helping them make the most of 
their opportunities in the school library. 
Although Christy never intended to be¬ 
come a school librarian, she did recognize 
how course work complemented with a 
dynamic practicum experience could have 
changed her mind. 

Theme J. Transferring Skills: l sing 
School Librarian Preparation for 
Teaching and Leadership 

Each of the participants remarked that 
their school librarian preparation im¬ 
proved their teaching. Eor Anna and Hal¬ 
ey. school librananship provided a com* 
tollable blend of their past experiences as 
teachers and their ncwlv-gaincd skills as 
school librarians. Both of them credited 
their classroom experiences with helping 
them take more risks and spend more time 
applying their preparation to mastering the 
unique aspects of the school librarian role. 

Christy and Erin both used their school 
librarian preparation as ways to gain in¬ 
sight into the contributions school li¬ 
brarians can be making to the school 
community. As a department head and a 
part-time assistant principal, respective¬ 
ly. these two leaders considered it impor¬ 
tant to understand how school librarians 
could contribute to learning and support 
for teachers. 

Theme J. Looking Inward: Local 
Factors Influence Career Development 

Gillian and Haley sought school li- 
brananship as a natural evolution of their 
teaching careers and a role in which they 
could derive greater personal satisfaction 
and reach larger number* of students with 
content they valued. For Erin, her deep¬ 


ened knowledge of school librananship 
and desire to improve her students' abili¬ 
ties to have information and technology 
skills empowered her to become an assis¬ 
tant principal: the role which she felt was 
best suited to bettering the integration be¬ 
tween classroom and library*. 

Conclusion 

In the process of articulating their 
thoughts and actions, the participants 
detailed cxpcncnces and decisions that 
matched closely with the existing research 
on transfer of skills, transfer of training, 
situated learning, and teacher develop¬ 
ment. This mirroring was profound and 
not the product of careful editing of in¬ 
terview transcripts: each of the themes 
suggests possible answer* to the research 
questions posed in this study. 

Research Question I: How do graduates 
of a school library f preparation program 
feel that their LIS education has affected 
their professional practice? 

Ihe first two themes give insight in re¬ 
sponse to the first research question about 
how graduates of a school library prepara¬ 
tion program feel that education affected 
their work as educators. Research has 
suggested that effective practical educa¬ 
tion and positive professional experiences 
arm workers with knowledge and skills 
that they can apply to a number of situ¬ 
ations. Likewise, both transfer of training 
and transfer of skills seem to be necessary 
tor a successful transition to the school 
librananship. Even when teachers choose 
not to apply their school library education 
to the library, these participanLs clearly ex¬ 
pressed the ways in which learning more 
about technology and information seeking 
made them better educators and in Erin’s 
case, develop a greater sense of the role 
of an effective school library in a strong 
school community. 

Many researchers have expressed that 
job satisfaction is a powerful mediator to 
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change ami that high job satisfaction inhib¬ 
its change: certainly for Halcv and Chilian 
this seemed to be the case. Both of these 
school librarians experienced numerous 
struggles in attaining positions as school 
librarians and during these transition pe¬ 
riods. they relied on the inspiration they 
gained during their practicums in addition 
their abilities to transfer their training and 
skills to sustain them and affirm their com¬ 
mitments to move from the classroom to 
the school library. As a result, both Haley 
and Chilian had high degrees of job sat¬ 
isfaction and were actively involved in 
promoting an appreciation of the school 
library to foimcr classroom colleagues, 
administrators, and school community 

Research Question 2: W hat are the 
personological, professional , and 
external factors that hair exerted 
influence on their career decisions 
since they began Harking as school 
librarians? 

Research in various areas of organiza¬ 
tional communication and human resourc¬ 
es suggests that the ability for workers to 
apply education and skills is interlinked 
with factors relating to the work environ¬ 
ment and personal issues. The participants 
in this study reflected this complexity in 
both their desires to leave and stay in the 
classroom. 

Participants' reluctance to leave the 
classroom is not necessarily bad or un¬ 
usual: neither arc participants* desires 
to pursue administrative and leadership 
roles within the school. 1‘cachcr transfer, 
or teacher relocation to other building- 
based or teaching roles, is an issue related 
to teacher turnover. I he National Center 
for Education Statistics estimated an¬ 
nual teacher relocation at about 10 % each 
year and that level has remained constant 
across years and across curriculum areas 
(NCES, 2010) and this fact suggests that 
the study participants who decided to stay 
in the classroom or apply their school li¬ 
brary-related knowledge to other roles m 


the same school building were not remark¬ 
able. Teachers, especially mid- to late-ca- 
recr teachers, arc much more likely to stay 
in the same role in the same school rather 
than change schools to take on a new role 
and begin the phases of development anew 
(Boe. etaL, 200K). 

The theme of looking inward to assess 
personal career and leadership desires sug¬ 
gests a conceptual framework that can be 
applied to further research. One explana¬ 
tion for the desire of some participants 
in this study to pursue school librarian- 
ship while others chose not to make the 
change can be found in social exchange 
theory (SET). Unless the person faced 
with a voluntary change perceives that 
the professional realignment has strate¬ 
gic benefit, the change will be resisted. 
Christy and Anna, for example, preferred 
their evident success and the social capi¬ 
tal they have gained in their classrooms to 
re-establishing themselves in the school 
library (Muthusaniy & White. 20U5); for 
them, the move to the school library was 
not strategic. Even Anna, who experi¬ 
enced quick success in the school library, 
made the move because she was forced out 
of the classroom: she still may return to 
the classroom if enough incentives are in 
place. SET and questions of social capital 
may be useful in guiding future research 
into the conditions, such as job security 
and job location, that facilitate success¬ 
ful transition from prescrvicc education to 
practice. 

Regardless of the paths they chose, this 
study's participants applied their school 
library experiences to leadership in the 
classroom, school, and library. The next 
phase of this study, due to occur in about 
one year, will continue to document par¬ 
ticipants* career trajectories and the roles 
their education for school librananship 
plays. 

It is in these challenging times lor 
school libraries that LIS educators have an 
opportunity to examine, and perhaps re¬ 
evaluate. preparation programs for school 
librarians. As an increasing number of lac- 
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ulty edge toward retirement and few facul¬ 
ty are being prepare to replace them (Hay¬ 
cock, 20101 . reinventing the education of 
professionals to lead a profession that is 
reinventing iLself is crucial. However, this 
reinvcntton cannot occur without a fresh 
look at the larger forces that drive recruit¬ 
ment and retention of school librarians, the 
skills and dispositions of effective school 
librarians, and the purpose of prescrvicc 
school librarian education. 
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